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Mark Twain and the Descent into Consciousness: 
The Chronicle of Young Satan 


Lloyd M. Daigrepont 


MARK TWAIN’S THE CHRONICLE OF YOUNG SATAN, MORE 
widely known as The Mysterious Stranger, reflects (as do the other fragments 
reproduced in Mark Twain’s Mysterious Stranger Manuscripts)! the human 
need for a transcendent moral reference. This is a moral reference of the sort 
provided through faith or myth—a traditional moral order that gives 
meaning to human existence on Earth by placing it within a larger spiritual 
ordering of the cosmos. The proper context for analyzing The Chronicle 
consists in the intellectual origins of “Modernity” most broadly considered. 
Before the Renaissance and the subsequent Age of Enlightenment, medieval 
society ordered the world through reference to a transcendent reality and 
a morality based on faith. Since René Descartes, modern thinkers have 
generally attempted to order the world through reference to the Self (or, in 
other words, to powers within the consciousness); moreover, consciousness 
has for many become the ultimate reality, virtually the equivalent of spirit 
and the quintessential connection between humanity and godliness. Osten- 
sibly freed of any philosophy based on the world of the senses (one subject 
thereby to doubts of many sorts), the philosopher, it is assumed, not only 
gains certainty but also realizes a virtual apotheosis within the mind or 
consciousness (Arendt 271-89). 

The very first paragraphs of The Chronicle suggest Twain’s attention to 
the differences between the medieval and modern sensibilities, his setting 
evocative both of the eras of Renaissance and Enlightenment change and 
crisis and of a landscape and culture seemingly immune to epistemological 
upheaval: 


It was 1702—May. Austria was far away from the world, and 
asleep; it was still the Middle Ages in Austria, and promised to 
remain so forever. Some even set it away back centuries upon 
centuries and said that by the mental and spiritual clock it was still 
the Age of Faith in Austria. But they meant it as a compliment, 
not a slur, and it was so taken, and we were all proud of it. 
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Moreover, the narrator’s tone suggests a preference for the spiritually 
comforting and orderly existence provided through Eseldorf’s (Assville’s) 
unenlightened simplicity, a simplicity thus in harmony with Nature or 
creation and with its Creator, analogous to and symbolized by the prince 
whose rule assures a general peacefulness balanced by moments of intense 


glory: 


Yes, Austria was far from the world, and asleep, and our village 
was in the middle of that sleep, being in the middle of Austria. 
It drowsed in peace in the deep privacy of a hilly and woodsy 
solitude where news from the world hardly ever came to disturb 
its dreams, and was infinitely content. ... 

The whole region for leagues around was the hereditary 
property of a prince . . . , whose servants kept the castle always 
in perfect condition for occupancy. ... When they came it was 
as if the lord of the world had arrived, and had brought all the 
glories of its kingdoms along; and when they went they left a calm 
behind which was like the deep sleep which follows an orgy. 

Eseldorf was a paradise for us boys. We were not over-much 
pestered with schooling. Mainly we were trained to be good 
Catholics; to revere the Virgin, the Church and the saints above 
everything. .. . Beyond these matters we were not required to 
know much; and in fact, not allowed to. The priests said that 
knowledge was not good for the common people, and could make 
them discontented with the lot which God had appointed for 
them. ... (35-36)? 


Twain clearly links the peacefulness and harmony of the medieval setting— 
evocative of his deeply nostalgic yearnings for the boyhood simplicity of 
Hannibal—with a condition innocent of the kinds of knowledge that precipi- 
tated epistemological crisis during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As The Chronicle proceeds, Twain uses symbolism and setting, as well as 
plot complications, to illustrate his theme. Despite the peaceful tone of the 
opening descriptions, the story in some ways appears to illustrate positively 
the causes of the modern quest to liberate the self and to equate consciousness 
or mind with spirit. As Satan works disillusionment within Theodor and the 
other boys, the violence, injustice, and ignorance of medieval society become 
increasingly evident. However, the story ultimately questions such libera- 
tion, as the boys’ supposed enlightenment repeatedly fails to yield happiness. 
The dream motifand related imagery suggest, moreover, that their “enlight- 
enment” or “awakening” has failed to replace the comforting tranquility of 
medieval society and faith, which at least bestowed a sense of spiritual order 
and peace, however dreamlike. Young Satan’s assumed name, Philip Traum 
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(or “dream”), implies that through his intervention one dream-state has 
merely been replaced by another. The chaotic and horrific descent into the 
labyrinthine structures of thought, and the endlessly self-reflective processes 
of consciousness, without an informing order from beyond the self beget 
the nightmare of modern existence and modern history. 

Satan, the mysterious youthful angel (named for his uncle—the biblical 
fallen archangel) who rather carelessly amuses himself with the “realities” of 
Theodor’s existence, symbolizes the completely liberated, autonomous 
consciousness that is the goal of modern history—an “innocent” (or amoral 
and uninhibited) powerful self to which Mark Twain was himself powerfully 
attracted (Johnson 3-39).° Satan functions without reference to any reality 
beyond himself and hence without restraint. Not only is he capable of 
satisfying momentary desires and altering fate, but, as he himself reveals, he 
is also possessed of a seemingly divine creative intellect—one suggestive of 
Descartes’s famous syllogism in its capacity to substantiate existence: 


“My mind creates! . . . Creates anything it desires—and in a 
moment. Creates without materials; creates fluids, solids, col- 
ors—anything, everything—out of the airy nothing which is 
called Thought. ... I think a poem—music—the record of a 
game of chess—anything—and it is there. This is the immortal 
mind—nothing is beyond its reach.” (114) 


Moreover, Satan is inhibited neither by law nor by conscience. In the ironic 
rhetoric of the tale, he fortuitously lacks “the Moral Sense” (55) and thus 
remains free and “innocent,” or uninhibited. 

However, Satan’s (mind’s) mastery of human experience and complete 
freedom prove delusory—merely the components of mind’s own “dream” of 
its godlike potential. Satan (Traum) cannot instill meaning in existence, just 
as man’s consciousness ultimately fails to explain itself (other than function- 
ally) and fails to provide meaning through self-reference. Mind may explain 
and delight in its own processes and powers, yet as sources of order these 
ultimately prove inadequate or unfulfilling as well as labyrinthine; however 
liberated, mind proves itself incapable of absolute identification with God 
or spirit. Satan amuses his retinue of boys by granting their desires for 
material goods and for novelty, but he fails to provide satisfactory means of 
confronting human suffering. In the process of the tale’s unfolding, three 
solutions to the problem of human suffering are offered by Satan, all three 
suggestive of modern attempts to bestow meaning upon human existence. 

First, Satan objectifies suffering, regarding the petty “inferior” creatures 
who are subject to pain as, by reason of such inferiority, unworthy of either 
solace or compassion. Explaining his fortunate (and elevating) lack of the 
moral sense as he amuses the boys with small-scale human creations, he 
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rather casually destroys those creatures who annoy him or otherwise 
interrupt his amusement. As the remaining creatures’ grief and supplica- 
tions prove too disruptive, Satan “took the heavy board seat out of our swing 
and broughtit down and mashed all those people into the earth just as if they 
had been flies, and went on talking just the same” (50). The narrator and his 
friends, not merely shocked but horrified as well by Satan’s supreme 
indifference, are soon made aware of its extension to their own race. 
Listening to Satan recount human history, the narrator remarks that “often 
you would think he was talking about flies”; Satan clearly represents one 
supposed victory of intellect or consciousness over the human condition, a 
process of sublimation in which human beings remain “quite interesting 

. notwithstanding they were so dull and ignorant and trivial and 
conceited, and so diseased and rickety, and such a shabby, poor, worthless 
lot all around” (51). The boys, “chosen” though they are to partake of Satan’s 
intellectual supremacy over human liability to sorrow, ultimately refuse 
Satan’s overtures, for they sense that such sublimation would mean a loss of 
their humanity, a descent toward meaninglessness rather than an ascent 
toward the godly. As Theodor observes, “evidently he was wholly without 
feeling” (52). And although the boys are again soon distracted by Satan’s 
amusements, they never grow capable of a merely intellectual answer to 
human suffering. Sympathy, faith, and even the moral sense remain for them 
means of transcending human loss and imperfection, despite Satan’s 
awesome superiority to this world of created being. 

Second, mind or consciousness seems limited in that Young Satan 
possesses the power to choose alternative fates (or to alter fate) but cannot 
truly prevent circumstances from determining fate, cannot enable his 
friends to transcend fate. He chooses from a number of possible fates in an 
otherwise deterministic universe that he (Satan/consciousness) cannot tran- 
scend. The example of Nikolaus Baumann “proves” this inadequacy. With 
foreknowledge that Nikolaus’s destined rescue of a drowning girl will lead 
to years of intense suffering in which he prays “night and day for the blessed 
relief of death,” Satan has pondered the alternatives—in futility: “He had a 
billion possible careers, but not one of them was worth living; they were 
charged full with miseries and disasters.” The best Satan can propose is early 
death—non-existence as opposed to painful existence: Nikolaus “will arrive 
some seconds too late, now; Lisa will have struggled into deeper water. He 
will do his best, but both will drown” (118). Later, when Lisa’s mother is 
driven to distraction over her inability to give the girl a sacramental burial, 
Satan can find no solution except death. In a statement that ironically inverts 
the traditional moral order’s triumph over pain and death, Young Satan 
declares, “It is done . . . ; she was going around a corner; I have turned her 
back; it has changed her career. . . . She is having words with Fischer, the 
weaver. .. . In three days she will go to the stake” (130). Deprived of the 
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comforts of faith in facing suffering and death, the girl’s mother can by 
Satan’s power only escape; she cannot truly transcend her suffering; and this 
escape itself bespeaks the indignity of determinism and the emptiness of 
nihilism, inevitable philosophical developments of the “liberation” of self or 
consciousness from faith and tradition. 

Finally, the failure of consciousness to deal adequately with problems of 
human existence is also revealed in Young Satan’s final message of solipsism. 
In a tellingly abrupt and inconclusive final chapter, Satan suddenly informs 
the narrator that his visits must cease. Disappointed, the narrator anticipates 
a reunion in the afterlife, whereupon he is informed that there is no afterlife 
and that it, like the present life, is merely a vision or dream—merely, to recall 
Descartes’ formula, a projection or extension of thought. Satan proclaims his 
youthful interlocutor “free” through this realization of the solipsistic 
condition of his being—free to “[d]ream other dreams, and better!” Yet he 
also utters a list of grievances (commonly associated with Twain himself) 
against both the injustices and absurdities of human existence and the 
familiar Judeo-Christian explanations of these injustices and absurdities. To 
Satan’s final insistence that “[i]t is all a Dream, a grotesque and foolish 
dream,” the narrator acquiesces, yet remains “appalled” (405). 

Despite the narrator’s acquiescence, the tone is thus one of dissatisfac- 
tion. “My appetite was not satisfied” (172), Theodor declares in the next-to- 
last chapter. Although the fragmentary tale makes no overt argument in 
favor of faith and tradition beyond the initial peacefulness of its setting, the 
narrator’s final bewilderment bespeaks life’s ultimate mystery before all that 
mind or consciousness can discover or devise. This is not to deny the validity 
of Twain's familiar litany of complaints against the corruptions of medieval 
order or even to deny the logical plausibility of solipsism. It is merely to ask 
where liberation of consciousness has meaningfully explained the mystery 
of existence (with all its pain and its promise of death). 

Simply stated, Satan (consciousness) has failed to provide answers as 
satisfactory as those given through faith and tradition. “Nothing exists save 
empty space-and you!” Satan informs his dissatisfied and shocked young 
listener, “[a]nd you are not you—you have no body, no blood, no bones, you 
are but a thought” (404-5). Since even the thinker is a thought in Satan’s 
explanation, it takes only a little cleverness to realize the ultimate inconclu- 
siveness of his symbolic mission. Thought no longer verifies existence. The 
liberation of consciousness in its most far-reaching sense is ultimately a 
descent into the endless permutations of its own labyrinthine structures. 
Mind is a dream; life is thus the dream of a dream, and that dream only a 
dream—a seemingly endless formulation. Mind or consciousness, it would 
seem, is not the equivalent of psyche or soul; it is merely a function or process 
of aphenomenon that, like all other manifestations of created being, derives 
from origins that remain mystical. 
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In The Chronicle, Mark Twain raises all of the challenges of conscious- 
ness against traditional moral order. Despite the triumph of consciousness, 
the results prove unsatisfactory and inconclusive. The hollowness of this 
victory perhaps explains Twain's failure to complete and publish this tale or 
any of the fragments now referred to as the Mysterious Stranger Manuscripts. 
Existence itself, something that Descartes finally validated in his own 
inability to doubt thought, is called into question. Moreover, the quest of 
consciousness to become its own spiritually ordering authority has failed; 
the great transference of reality from tradition and faith to thought or 
consciousness has proven itself over the centuries merely a notion. Add to 
these disappointments the increased cynicism and determinism of Twain’s 
later writings (including A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court and 
Letters from the Earth, as well as The Mysterious Stranger) and Twain’s 
return, in various writings, to medieval setting and to beloved figures such 
as Joan of Arc, and one senses a poignant longing for the moral and spiritual 
comfort of a traditionally ordered cosmos. 


Notes 


'Even more than three decades after revelations made by John S. Tuckey, many readers 
remain unaware that the version of Twain’s story still widely in print and referred to as 
The Mysterious Stranger came to publication as a mistitled and bowdlerized transformation 
of one of three manuscripts on the “Little Satan” motif. The first and third of these, 
though both set in late medieval Austria and bearing certain similarities in the opening 
passages, follow different episodic structures, use different character names and even 
different characters, and possess quite different titles (The Chronicle of Young Satan and No. 
44, The Mysterious Stranger). The second, uninspiring and far from complete, places young 
Satan at Petersburg among Tom Sawyer’s comrades in the vicinity named in its title, 
Schoolhouse Hill. Twain also wrote a conclusion that, following the third typescript, 
logically appears intended for No. 44, The Mysterious Stranger; however, because of its general 
nature and because all three narratives pursue the theme of empowered, amoral 
consciousness, the conclusion could serve as an ending for the two earlier typescripts as 
well. 

After Twain’s death in 1910, his friend, biographer, and literary executor, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, mistakenly assuming that The Chronicle of Young Satan (most complete and 
lively of the narratives) represented Twain’s fulfillment of the “Little Satan” motif and 
its theme, placed it among several posthumous publications. Paine took liberties far 
beyond those of responsible editorship, rewriting passages and even adding some of his 
own, and changing the character of a wicked priest to a wizard, ostensibly to avoid 
offending Catholic readers. 

For more information, the interested scholar should consult Tuckey’s Mark Twain and 
Little Satan and William M. Gibson’s introduction to Mark Twain’s Mysterious Stranger 
Manuscripts, which faithfully reproduces all three typescripts. 


All quotations are taken from the original typescript as printed in Mark Twain’s 
Mysterious Stranger Manuscripts (edited by William M. Gibson); to my knowledge, no other 
edition faithfully reproduces Twain’s original, and only Paine’s “edition” remains widely 
available. 

*Twain’s fascination with alter egos and the idea of a dream self has been well 
documented and often discussed, but James L. Johnson’s Mark Twain and the Limits of Power 
establishes a connection between the transforming subjectivity of Twain’s narrators and 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ideal of an empowered godlike consciousness (an effect of his 
adaptation of Berkeley’s “subjective idealism”’—in turn a development of the Cartesian 
placement of thought or consciousness at the center of being and reality). Twain “shared 
with Emerson an initial faith in the realization of an ideal Self” (6) and repeatedly pursued 
in his writings “the notion that the imagination might be potent enough to clothe itself 
in reality, that dreams, as with Napoleon, might one day sire a very tangible throne” (44). 
Moreover, Johnson argues persuasively that Twain repeatedly discovers in the act of trying 
out his morally free and empowered fictional egos (as Emerson discovers in his essay on 
Napoleon) “a mean and destructive egoism” (48). 

My essay attempts to represent not so much the “mean and destructive” potential of 
the empowered consciousness but rather Twain’s dawning realization of its ultimate 
inability to identify itself with spirit and thus its failure to infuse experience with meaning. 
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